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The Revolution in Virginia. By H. R. ECKENRODE. New 
York, Houghton Mifflin Company, 1916. — 311 pp. 

I suppose a member of the historian's guild should look with some 
suspicion on Professor Eckenrode's book, since it has no bibliography, 
few footnotes, and in general leaves the reader to do the best he can 
with the statement that "the present work is chiefly based on the ori- 
ginal sources of information in the archives department of the Virginia 
State Library. " Perhaps the book was intended to be read. It is in 
fact eminently readable ; nothing profound or original in content, 
nothing really brilliant or distinguished in form, but a good straightfor- 
ward narrative. A readable book and a scholarly one too ; the author 
has'studied his sources even if he hasn't paraded them. 

The Revolution has generally been treated too exclusively as a move- 
ment for independence. It was this primarily, no doubt; but the 
conflict with England was accompanied, and greatly complicated and 
intensified, by a conflict in nearly every colony between the conserva- 
tive and democratic elements, the former endeavoring to maintain 
their old privileges, the latter endeavoring to acquire new ones. This 
contest was particularly marked in Virginia. At its inception the 
revolutionary movement was led by the up-country leaders and the 
planter aristocracy ; and so far as the latter were concerned it was the 
" determination of a proud, easy-going, liberty-loving community, 
conscious of its importance in America and of its small importance in 
English eyes, to maintain its old independence and increase it. " The 
planters did not at first desire independence ; and, when they found 
that nothing short of independence would serve their ends, they 
" wished the Revolution to end with separation from the British empire, 
without touching the framework of Colonial law and society. The 
progressives, on the other hand, sought to establish a government of 
equal rights, a democratic state ". In other words, the planters of 
Virginia, like the conservatives in other colonies, were under the awk- 
ward necessity of endeavoring to maintain their rights against England 
and their privileges against the people in Virginia. It was extremely 
difficult to find an argument that would do for both ; after instructing 
King George in the doctrine of the inalienable rights of man, it was 
not easy to convince the people of Virginia that the planters and the 
established church ought to be continued in the enjoyment of special 
privileges. 

This dilemma, and the contest growing out of it, Professor Ecken- 
rode has described very well. And he has described very well the 
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partial success of the radicals between 1776 and 1779, and also the 
conservative reaction, beginning about 1779, and having its counter- 
part in other colonies, which was the prelude to the establishment of 
the Federal Constitution and the Federalist regime under Washington 
and Adams. From this point of view, the Revolution was the begin- 
ning of the democratization of American politics and society, a move- 
ment which is inseparably associated with the names of Jefferson, 
Jackson, Lincoln, and — shall we say Bryan, Roosevelt, or Wilson? 
Perhaps with all three. 



Carl Becker. 



University of Minnesota. 



The Press-Gang Afloat and Ashore. By J. R. HUTCHINSON. 
New York, E. P. Dutton and Company, 1914. — vii, 349 pp. 

It is too much to expect that we shall ever have from one pen an 
adequate history of social England in the eighteenth century — one of 
the most dismal centuries that the common people of England ever 
endured. But in the last few years there has been accumulating a 
small library of books, based on first-hand or other authoritative 
sources, which reveal eighteenth-century English life in all its drabness. 
Among these books, Mr. J. R. Hutchinson's The Press-Gang Afloat 
and Ashore will take a foremost place. It is a contribution rather to 
the social history of England than to the history of the British navy. 
Only incidentally or allusively is there any mention of the achievements 
of the navy ; and there is nowhere in Mr. Hutchinson's pages a dis- 
cussion of British naval policies of the seventeenth and eighteenth 
centuries. Mr. Hutchinson's sole concern is the system by which the 
fleet was manned. He traces the pressing of men to a time as early as 
the reign of King John, and carries the history of the press-gang down 
to 1833, when a system which he describes as " conscription in its most 
cruel form," was finally abandoned in favor of the less expensive and 
more effective system of voluntary enlistment. 

The system was at its worst between 1740 and the end of the Napole- 
onic wars in 1815 ; and it is of this period that Mr. Hutchinson writes 
with most detail. Every man who had " used the sea," unless he had 
a protection, or was too old, or was otherwise incapacitated, was liable 
to be pressed. He might be taken either when the merchant vessel 
in which he was serving was nearing her home port or after he had 
reached port. But in the long run, when the press was hot, and the 
press-gangs off the coast and on shore were alert and relentless in pur- 



